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charge home, and to rely on the impact of their charge and the sharpness of their swords. They were well mounted and many of them owned the horses they rode, being, as Whitelocke says, " freeholders or freeholders' sons, who upon matter of conscience engaged in this quarrel.*' Others were provided from the stables of Royalists, and one of Cromwell's letters is a defence of an officer who had seized the horses of " Malignants " to mount his troop. A great lover of horses and arms himself, Colonel Cromwell made his men keep both in good condition. " Cromwell," says a royalist writer, " used them daily to look after, feed, and dress their horses, and, when it was needful, to lie together on the ground; and besides taught them to clean and keep their arms bright and to have them ready for service.'1 Men of such a spirit, armed, mounted, drilled, and disciplined with care, soon proved their superiority both to the King's troops and to those of Essex and Waller.
" That difference," says Clarendon, " was observed ' shortly from the beginning of the war: that though the King's troops prevailed in the charge, and routed those they charged, they never rallied themselves again in order, nor could be brought to make a second charge again the same day, whereas Cromwell's troops if they prevailed, or though they were beaten and routed, presently rallied again, and stood in good order till they received new orders."
In May, 1643, Essex ordered the forces of the eastern counties and the east midlands to unite in